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THE CIRCULAR 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the Re- 
tigion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will look for its presence in every field of action. 


+ gglt will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 


inspiriug in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World. and will aim to interpret all events from a spiritual point 
of viev, aad in their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subsvriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
return us a copy with his nan: and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘‘ Discontinue ” 

A .dress ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 
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PALI YEON 


The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equ! proportions They own 386 acres of land, 
in the towns of Lenox anl Vernon, State of New 
York; Post Office address, Oneida,N. Y. For an 
account of their miaufactures and productions, 
see a card in the next column. 

—Tue Comunity has been established here about 
fifteea years, aul is self-supporting. There isa 
branch conmunity locatel at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

~-The members of the Community hold, among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Christ 
offers himself to the world, as a perfect savior 
from sin; that his Second Coming took place 
at the close of the Apostolic age; that the King- 
dom of tifewen then founlel in the invisible 
world is now extending itself into visible hu- 
manity; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
médicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
miracles isnot past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a buok published by the Community. 


—The social organization is thut of entire Coin- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aust of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a goud spirit, the se- 
euring of avrrat organization, like that which 
animites the human body, and on the exercise 
of Free criticism on the partof all its mem- 
bers Those persons who are the most spiritual 
secure the most confilence, and consequently have 
the most influence, whoever they are. Jonn H. 
Noyes, as the melium by which these truths have 
been uiainly developed in this age, is respect- 
ed as a true leader. In business, those per- 
sons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for pusis of responsibility are songht out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
Society. “They consider themselves members and 
aubjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
apects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take painsto read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—Lue Carcutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered. on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one _ ['aose who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 


its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift 
The iullowing may serve as a condensed formula ot 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASUKES. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by +e the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in a oa 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
siou. of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abvlishing Dea: h. 

Comutanity “of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion ror distribution. 

a together.n Association, or Complex Fami- 
les. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Uriticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Duily Press, divorcedfrow “‘fammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 





The Oneida Community, 


ONEIDA, N. Y., 





MANUPACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable 
ior all kinds of trapping. 
Traveling-Bags, of various materials and 
the latest improved styles. 


Mop-handles, with malleable iron heads, 
Strawberry-boxes, &e. 
Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart 
Jars, scourely sealed and warranted. 


DEALERS IN 
SEWING-SILKS, 


A full assortment of which for the supply of country 
orders is generally on hand. 
Nursery Trees, Grape-vines, 
Strawberry-plants &c. 





Orders for the above, accompanied by cash or re- 
ference, will be carefully attended to, and the arti- 
cles shipped to asy part of the country. 


Address “ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oueida, N. 
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" Bebdtications. 
fHE BEREAN; A Manual jor the help of those 


who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 

octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Novus. 

Price, $1,50. 

The Bereancontains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church. Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &e. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bibleevidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions.differing widely from those of the old Theology 
All who wish to understand BisLe Coumunism—its constitu. 
ional basis and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 


Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community and its branches; presenting. 
inconnection with their History, asummary view 
oftheir Xeligious wd Social fheories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 








SALVATION FROM SIN; Explaired and de- 
fended by J. Hf. Noyes. Pamphlet, 63 cts. 


FE" Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order; and any of the stove Publication 
may besent by mailto all parts of the country. 











THE CIRCULAR. 


The Great Suit. 


The case of the People vs. Death, is ev- 
idently coming up for final adjudication 
in the Supreme Court of the universe.— 
But in the mean time, it may be well to 
clear up with a few remarks, the old is- 
sue ; and show the fraudulent, trumpery 
character of the suit in which Death ap- 
pears as prosecutor against the People.— 
Believers in Christ have long been of the 
opinion that this is an unwarrantabie 
suit—that we have the must ample 
ground of defense ; but it is important 
now,. that we fully understand the case, 
and be prepared by practical pleading to 
drive it out of court, and so clear the 
way for pushing the great counter-claim 
which mankind are preparing to bring 
against death, 

Death stands claiming the body, and 
has thus far, with few exceptions, car- 
ried his point on that issue. Little or 
no defence is ever raised; the plaintiff 
has only to -file his demand, with the 
usual plea of “natural laws,” universal 
precedent, &c., and the claim is quietly 
conceded, without trial or demur. 

This is the general practice. But 
with some it has come to an end. Those 





of Christ, know that this pretended 
right of attachment on the body, is an 
outrageous swindle, and they can never 
consent to the proceedings by which it is 
so easily perpetrated. They will hence- 
forth put themselves on their defence, in 
the name of God, and demand a trial. 
We deny all validity to the plea raised 
in favor of death, from precedence and 
‘natural laws.” History does not jus- 
tify the assumption on either point.— 
There are strong precedents on record 
against death—ernough, at least, to de- 
stroy the force of the rule that is attempt- 
ed to be set np. Enoch and Elijah did 
not die ; ané the whole of the Primitive 
Church who lived till the Second Coming 


obtained decisions against death’s claim. 
Facts are equally against the “natural 


law” theory. There is no mention of 
any such law consigning men to death, 
in the original state ; after the fall, men 
lived from five hundred to a thousand 


years, showing that it is not a natural 
law, but either a variabie fashion or aa 


arbitrary appointment, or an effect in- 
duced by artificial and unnatural causes ; 
and finally there are numerous explicit 
predictions that death shall cease. So 
much for the plea that is raised on that 
side. 

But we need not stop at ail, to rebut 
in detail these pretences in favor of death; 
we have only to go back to the beginning 
and investigate for ourselves the origin 
of its claim, and 
question to a simple and sweeping issue, 
that includes all others, 

lt is as clear as day, from the original 
account of the matter, and from all ex- 
perience, that death’s hold upon the 
body grows out of the captivity of the 
soul to sin. The two claims are coéx- 
tensive, simultaneous, and in effect, iden- 
tical. The word in the begivning was 
“Tn the day thou eatest thereof, thon 
shalt surely die ;” i. ¢., you 
surrender yourselves to sin, your bodies 
will thereby come under the power of 
death. And conversely, Christ showed 
in several instances, that the forgiveness 
of sin ineluded also the restoration of the 
body. He was accustomed to heal per- 
sons of disases, by saying, ‘* Thy sins be 
forgiven thee ;” showing that the evil 
power, whether iu the soul or in the 
body, was the same. Sm and death are 
the varying but appropriate expressions 
of Satan’s presence and possession, in 


we shall reduce the 


whenever 


the whole man. 

Now admitting that nearly all, from 
Adam down, have fallen under this ge- 
neric possession of evil, and supposing, as 
the devil would have us, that the debt of 
death at least, must be always paid— 
that there is no remedy—what is the in- 
ference ? Bearing in mind the nature 
and origin of this death-claim, as we 
have explained it, that it isa spiritual 
possession, a part ond parcel of the sin- 
claim in the spirit, we shall have to take 
our stand upon the following conclusions: 

1. That if death can main'ain its claim 
upon the body, then sin will hold the 
spirit, and damnation is inevitable. The 


who have been enlightened.in the gospel! devil’s title is just as good in one case as 





the other, being in fact the same, and he 


will have no difficulty in enforcing the 
‘destruction of the inner man, 
claim is good on the body.* 


if his 


2. That if there is a power which res- 
cues the sow and breaks the possession 
of evil in the spirit, then by the same 


‘act, death’s claim upon the body is de- 


funct and falls to the ground. It cannot 
be collected. In other words, that the 
cause of man’s ruin in soul and body be- 
ing the same, deliverance for one, must 
be substantially saivation for both. 

Now the question remains whether 
there is salvation for either; and here 
the whole Christian world are agreed in 
the affirmative. All assume that deliv- 
erance is provided for the sou? in Christ : 
but by some hocus-pocus of unbelief: men 
are persuaded that it must be postponed 
till «, ter the destruction of the body. The 
lawyer on the other side, finding the case 
likely to go against has shrewdly 
managed to get a compromise, He con- 
sents to waive his claim on the future 
state of the soul, of a 
free use of it here, 
right of collection against the body. 

This, we maintain, is a horrible impo- 
sition ; and men in consenting to such a 
compromise have surrendered their most 
precious rights, and in fact surrendered 
every thing. For as we have shown, the 
two things go together ; and while death 
makes good its right against the body, 
the promised release of the soul in. the 


him, 


in consideration 
and an undisturbed 


next world amounts to nothing: it is a 
mere ruse, a technical blinder, thrown 


out to facilitate the great scheme of ex- 
tortion which is going on here. 

We take issue on the general point of 
salvation, and affirm that Jesus Christ 
has discharged ALL claims, doth on the 
soul and body. Iv respect to the soul at 
he is a present and complete Sav- 
ior, The language concerning him is, 
“ He hath purged our sins.” Heb. 1: 3. 
‘“* He was delivered for our offences, and 
was raised again for our justification.’ 
Rom. 4: 25. “ He bore our sins in his 
own body on the tree; that we being 
dead to sin, should live unto righteous- 
ness.” 1 Pet. 2: 24 “Now once in 
the end of the world, hath he appeared 
to put AWAY sin, by the sacrifice of him- 
self.” Heb. 9: 26, &e.,.&c. 

The discharge being. so complete in 
respect to the moral and spiritual man, 
it necessarily follows, . according to our 
previous showing, that it must also take 
effect in discharging the lesser claim on 
the body. This would be indisputable, 
if there were no specific allusion made to 
the latter part of the case. But the 
New Testament is fall of evidence direct- 
ly to the point. Christ, in claiming to 
be a Savior, nowhere excepts the body, 
but onthe contrary, always assumes to 
cover the whole of our indebtedness to 
evil. He did not come into the world to 
do things by halves; he makes no ex- 


ivast, 





* This-gceneral statement of principle does not bar 
out the salvation of the dead. Christ by his volun- 
tary descent into death made provision for their 
rescne; but it involves, us with us. a standing up 
aga nst the whole power of evil, and the recovery of 
their rights in the body, as well as in the soul. 
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cuses, and asks for no partial confidence ; 
if he is anything, he is everything—if he 
reigns over men at all, it is as an omni- 
potent, all-embracing protector. 

Accordingly we find in the New Testa- 
ment that faith in him always operated 
as an effectual release from disease and 
death, as well as from sin. It wasa 
prominent part of his busines when on 
earth, to set men free from the oppressions 
of Satan in their bodies—thus proving, 
as he said, “that the Son of man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins.” He em- 
phatically proclaimed, “‘ He that believ- 
eth in me, though he were dead yet shall 
he live ; and whosoever liveth and believ- 
eth in me, shall never die :” and his ev- 
ery-day deeds in ordering off the minions 
of death, and delivering people out of 
their hands, abundantly proves his right 
to make the assertion. 

These considerations show what a bare- 
faced outrage is carried on against man- 
kind in the continuance of death’s claim 
and the pretended right to enforce it as 
@ universal, “natural law.” It is a piece 
of shameless brow-beating and brazen 
impudence, which is only paralleled by 
the tame credulity with which men have 
acquiesced in the outrage. If there had 
been half the faith in the declarations of 
Almighty God, that there has been in 
the malignant pretensions of evil, death 
would not have got itself firmly seated as 
a “natural law,” where it can kidnap, at 
pleasure, the bodies and souls of men, 
and rule undisputed and omnipotent over 
the race. 

We call on all Christians and philan- 
thropists to awake, and for the honor of 
him who dicd for them, to understand 
their rights, and resist the fell imposi- 
tion that is going on. We call or the 
the world to arouse, and take Christ in 
the place of death, and emancipate them- 
selves from this slavery, which is indeed 
“the sum of all villanies.”” We pray 
that LIGHT and TRUTH may break in from 
the heavenly world, which shall organize 
the whole host of God against the power 
of death, that deliverance may come to 
those who are now his captives, and the 
morning of resurrection break for the 
dead as well as for the living. Let faith 
and hope hasten it. 





A Day at Beaufort. 

Mrs. Frances D. Gage writes from Beaufort, 
S. C., under date of Nov. 7—the anniversary of 
the capture of Port Royal—to the Independent, 
as follows : 

This is a great day for the inhabitants of Beau- 
fort—white and black, soldier and citizen. 

2 o'clock p. m.—I have been to see the mus- 
tering in of the Ist Co. of 8S. ©. V. They were 
warshaled before the headquarters of Gen. Sax- 
ton—a stalwart band—proudly shuuldering their 
guns, as they stood in their red pants, blue coats, 
and caps. 

Gen. Saxton, (one of God’s noblemen,) whom 
the world wil! honor, came out and stood before 
them in military costume. Grouped around were 
parties of scoffing soldiers—here and there an 
officer, whose curled lip and upturned nose told 
the whole story of Ais patriotism and philanthro- 
py—while groups of negroes of all ages anid sizes 
tilled up the circle, watching with staring eyes 
for this strange ceremony. Gen. Saxton is tall, |) 
with a finely moulded figure, straight as an arrow, 
very graceful in his motions, and exceedingly ac- 
tive. After showing them the firet movements 
of the drill, and having them follow him fora 
few moments, he addressed them—telling them 
m plain bat very understandable language what 
would be expected of them as soldiers. 

He then administered the oath, and turning to- |] 


ward the crowd of sneering officers, soldiers, and | thizers, is one upon which the people of Eng- 
land are not yet agreed. The London press 
would throw the burden on the millionaires. of 
Lancashire, who decline to assume it, while 
at, Liverpool it was said that the distress was 


lackevs, with a clear voice he pronounced them 
all free—they, their wives, children, fathers, mo- 
thers. brothers, and sisters—“ and all your rela- 
tions,” he added; “ and you have as good a right 
w freedom as I have, or any other living man. 


Qup NEVER MADE A MAN TO BE A 8).AVF.” ° 


and of the great fortitude of the sufferers are 


and Frost,” represents these three agencies as 
working together ina Vain attempt to induce 


her wretched children. 


meeting voted an appropriation of £38,825— 
the largest public grant yet made for one week ; 
but this reduced largely the surplus fund on 
hand, and a painful anxiety was expressed as 
to their ability to relieve the distress that im- 
pended during the Winter. 


those most competent to form an opinion on the 
subject, that if the present state of things were 
protracted, not less than 3,000,000 people 
would be depending on the poor rates and pub- 
lic bounty. 
ple were making their investments in the sav- 
ings bank, and paying their monthly installments 
to building societies. 
deposits bad been drawn. 
little contributions had been forfeited, owing to 
their not having been able to psy up. 
Notwithstanding all that, the sufferers were to 
be found in their humble houses offering up 
hymns of thanksgiving and praise. * * ‘They 
did not want alms. 
work,”? 


their distress is chiefly attributable, is owing to 
the attempt of the slave power to destroy our 
Republic, and the determination of Jeff. Davis 
to force England to intervene iu behalf of Sla- 
very. 
operatives. thus reduced by the Southern rebel- 


of enthusiasm, every man in the company caught 
his hat from his head, and, swinging it bigh in avr, 
gave three of the most tremenduous cheers I ever 
heard. No one had prompted this, or hinted at 
it. It came as the rushing of waters, and there 
was nought tu hinder. They were free. Govern- 
ment had acknowledged their manhood. 

Shall we call this year of war a year spent in 
vain? Not so. It has emancipated for ever, 
through the confiscation law, millions of slaves. 
It has made the colored man an United States 
soldier on the Sea Islands of South Carolina. It 
has established schools within sound of the rebel 
guns of Charleston and Fort Sumter. 

Oh! that the whole North could look into 
Beaufort Baptist church, this day, and see one 
hundred and sixty children learning the first les- 
son of freedom from the blackboard. It has 
dene more. It has brought two brave Generals 
—Major-Gen. Mitchel, and Brig. Gen. Rufus 
Saxton, born at the North, and educated at West 
Point—to take their stand on the side of Justice 
bravely before the world—to enter the churches 
of the emancipated slaves, and w speak to them 
of the inalienable rights of man, as if they stood 
in the presence of a manhood that would do them 
honor. 
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The Suffering in England. 





The distress in England is assuming a very 
serious aspect and very large proportions, and 
commands the attention of the philanthropic 
world. In New York city measures of’ relief 
have been started. A committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce has devised a plan of action, 
and issued an Appeal to the American People, 
and an ** International Relicf Fund” has been 
begun. More than $40,000 in cash were 
subscribed last week, and the shipment of 
grain is to be commenced immediately. 

The Tribune makes the following statements 
in relation to the calamity : 

* \ private letter from an American lady, da- 
ted London, the 20th November, says: ‘** The 
dreadful distress in Lancashire is the chief 
topic of thought and conversation everywhere. 
it is said to be quite as great as that in Ireland 
owing to the famine, and the acconnts from 
the manufacturing towns of the starved, ema- 
ciated look of the people one sees, of women 
fainting away in the streets for want of food, 


very touching.” 
‘* Punch in verses entitled ‘* Famine, Fever 
England’s purse to open wide for the relief of 


‘The English pupers are crowded with the 
proccedings of meetings in aid of the sufferers. 


One number of the Z2mes contained seventeen |. 
such reports. 


“©The London Relief Committee at their last 


“Mr. Bazly, M. P., said, ‘ It was feared by 


* * * ‘Two years ago the peo- 


From the former their 
In the latter their 


* * 


What they wanted was 
These people, it would seem, perfect- 
y understand that the want of cotton, to which 


But the question who should feed the 


ion, aided, as it has been, by English sympa- 


‘a national calamity, and it was the business 


pens that what is done in Great Britain seems 
to be done grudgingly and without heart. Of 
course the people of England cannot refuse to 
give, but they give sparingly, and unless Amer- 
ica promptly gives of her immense surplus of 
breadstuffs, thousands will probably perish of 
** Famine, Fever and Frost,”’ before the peo- 
ple and the Government of England have set- 
tled the question who are to feed the English 
operatives on whom, as the committee remarked, 
has fallen so heavily the bluw aimed at our na- 
tional existence.” 

A splendid opportunity is offered by this 
calamity for national charity, for the exer- 
cise of a broad benevolence which the people of 
England will long remember. At the same 
time it would be a just rebuke to the govern- 
ment of England for its course toward the peo- 
ple of this country in their struggle with the 
Slave Power. While the Government of Eng- 
land is favoring, and working in the interest 
of the Southern Rebellion, let the North bin: 
the hearts of the common people of England 
to itself by ministering to their distresses.—- 
Let that ministration be largely liberal, worthy 
of a people possessing such vast resources, and 
inhabiting so opulent a continent as that of 
America. If these suffering people have 
stood faithfully by the cause of liberty in the 
struggle upon this continent, and have pre- 
ferred to suffer, rather than help tiie despots of 
the South--and it is thus generally reported— 
let the people of this country show their ap- 
preciation of this fact and reward them for it. 
In the final judgment, one of the things which 
will entitle men to the favor of the Great King, 
is announced in his words, ‘‘ I was an hungered 
and ye gave me meat ;”” ‘* inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.” Perhaps 
among the hundreds of thousands of hungry 
ones in England there are many whom, in the 
great assize, Jesus Christ will recognize as bis 
brethren, and welcome to his right hand. To 
have helped these in their lowly pilgrimage, to 
have fed them when hungry, to have given 
them drink when thirsty, to have crossed oceans 
with foud-laden ships to relieve their necessi- 
ties, will not then be forgotten. May the 
American people win that remembrance be- 
fore the throne of Christ. . 





“Tue Sournern Cross.”--This is the 
title of a wewspaper to be published under the 
auspicies of Gen. Saxton in the Department 
of the South. The press, types, and paper 
for this new enterprise are now on their way 
to Port Royal, although it is hoped that, by 
the beginning of the year, the paper will be 
published in Charleston. Many distinguished 
writers in the North are to be voluntary con- 
tributors. This new weekly journal will be 
likely to bring to public view the multitudinous 
occurrences of interest which are constantly 
arising in connection with the Free Labor 
movements in that Department.— Independent. 





Emancipation 1n THE District or Co- 
LumBiA.—* The freeing of the slaves in the 
District of Columbia,” says the American 
Presbyterian, “has made little or no change 
in their domestic condition. Most of them 
still remain with their former masters and mis- 
tresses, while not a single one can be induced 
to leave the district. In other words, the 
freedmen generally work for their old masters 
and mistresses, having bargained with them to 
do so for stipulated wages, which are paid 
them; and this is all that Emancipation 
amourts to. Noone of them was killed, or 
wanted to kill any body; they only wanted 
pay for their work, and this they are receiving. 
As to coming North, we have not heard that 
one of them has done so.” 





—A sensible observer says: ‘I would be glad 
to see more parents understand that when they 
spend their money judiciously to improve and 
adorn the house am) the ground around it, they 
are in effect paying their children a premium to 


stay at home as much as possible, to enjoy it ; 


but that when they spend money unnecessarily 
in fine clothing and jewelry for their children 
they are paying them a premium to spend their 








As bo said this, as with one tumultuous feeling 


of the nation to provide for it ;’? and so it hap. 


time away from home—that is, in those places 








where they can attract the most attention and 
make the must display.” 





Late News. 


The War. 

An expedition under General Banks sailed 
for some point on the Southern coast last week. 
The expedition is said to be composed of at 
least twenty thousand men, infantry and light 
artillery. 

Gens. Grant and Sherman are reported 
to be advancing southward in Mississippi. 
Gen. Granger is advancing through Kentucky 
toward Eastern Tennessee. Gen Rosecrans is 
operating in Central Tennessee. There are 
also some indications of a movement in Eastern 
North Carolina to cut off the great Southern 
Railroad route through that State, connecting 
Richmond with the Gulf States. 


During the past week the Rebels have sur- 
prised and captured a whole brigade of Union 
troops in Tennessee. 

A severe battle is reported to have again 
occurred in Northwestern Arkansas, in which 
the Rebels after a bioody fight were compelled 
to retreat. Gen. Blunt was in command of 
the Federal forces. 

The Negro League. 

Capt. Couthay, of the Ship King Fisher, just 
returned from the blockading squadron of the 
Gulf, confirms the accounts given of a secret 
league and system of signs and passwords among 
the negroes. He took on board his ship two sets 
of negroes—the first from Port Royal, the second 
from St. Marks. He saw that they knew each 
other as perfectly as if they had lived together all 
their lives. On being pressed by him they ad- 
mitted that they had means of knowing their 
friends every where ; and that they knew at once 
whether a white man was for the slave or the 
master. He says that the battle of Corinth was 
known by all the negroes on the cvuast of Florida 
within three days after it was fought. They 
were quite familiar with the name of Sumner. 
—Springfield Republican. 

The Question of Mediation. 

There are various views as to the intentions of 
France in reference to the proposed intervention 
in the affairs of this country. A Washington dis- 
patch to the Tribune says: 

‘“‘ Private advices from one of the most eminent 
fiiends of America in France, represent tliat the 
recent offer of mediation by Louis Napvleon is 
there regarded as the expression of a deliberate 
and matured purpose fiom which the Emperor 
will not recede, and tbat it is considered a seri- 
ous blow to our cause in Europe, and to the cause 
of freedom in Europe, nut less than in America. 
Republicanism is discouraged, and weurs a som- 
ber look, and despctism triumphs in our divisions. 
The Mexican expedition, however, is looked on as 
an enormous mistake, and une by which Louis 
Napoleon is serivusly compromised and hampered 
in his future policy at home and abrvad.”’ 

Then, again, it is stated, with how much truth 
we know not, that the Empcror Napoleon had 
determined, if his mediation scheme had worked 
and the United States Goveinment had cunsented 
to an armistice, to propose as a basis of settle 
ment that President Lincoln should recall the 
emancipation and corfiscation acts, and the South 
should return to the Union with a gradual in- 
stead of a sudden emancipation of the Slaves, 

—Garibaldi has been removed to Pisa, and is 
doing well. Itis said that the ball has been 
found in his ank!e, and will be extiacted, after 
which he is expected to recover, with a stiff joint. 

—The new Su:tan of Turkey is said to be a dil- 
igent reader of the Bible. Rev. Mr. Bliss, the 
agent of the American Bible Society in Turkey, 
writes that the Sultan’s eunuchs frequently visit 
Mr. Wilhams, the converted Mohammedan, and 
say that the Sultar reads the Bible continually 
when at home, and has it carried with him when 
he goes abroad. If he stay any lergth of time in 
a place, it is brought out, and he goes to reading 
it. There is an increased demand for the Bible 
in Syria, Egypt, and throughout the Turkish Em- 
pire. 

—It is stated that the Roman Catholic priests 
of Italy, to the number of 8,943, have signed an 
address to the Pope asking him to restore peace 
to Italy by relinquishing his temporal power. 

—The Great Exhibition in London has proved 
a financial failure. The expenses have been 
much greater than in 1851—the receipts much 
less.—Scientific American. 

—In the valley of the Saginaw, Mich., there 
are 45 saw-mills, which produce annually 90,000, 
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000 feet of lumber. In 1861 there were shipped 
from East Sazinaw 600 cargoes of lumber. The 
pine of the Saginaw valley, it is stated, cannot be 
exhausted in tifty years:— Ibid. 


An Oneida Journal. 


Thcatricals.— Our first theatrical entertain- 
ment this winter, took place Saturday evening. 
The following was the programme : 


1. DECLAMATION.—Song for the Times. 

2. DIALUGUE.—Joe Parsons. 

8. DECLAMATION.—'the Ideal is the Real. 

4. TABLEAU.—The Mirthful and the Lacka- 
daisical. 

5. LECTURE.—Artemus Ward. 

6. DIALOGUE.—Country Cousin. 

7 

8 

9 





. THE SARACEN BROTHERS. 

. TABLEAU.--Artillery Scene, 1880. 

. THE ANIMATED ALPHABET. 
10. DIXIE.--Song. 
11. EXCKACL FuOM UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 
12, « LA FAVORITE,” POLKA DANCE, 
18. ACKOBAT'S TOWER. 
14. SWORD EXERCISE. 
15. WOMEN’S RIGHTS.--Lecture. 
16. RICHES AND POVERTY. 
17. DIALO iUE.—School Scene. 
18. CONTRABANDSs. 
19. GIPSEY BAND. 
20. FREEDMAN’S SONG. 
21. TABLEAU : 

** Through Night to Day! 
And whew the sulemn fol 
Of darkness wraps creation all; 
Trust on! ‘Trust on! 
For Sunrise bright and bold 
Shall break and burst the midnight pall.” 


22. DECLAMATION.—* On the Town.” 
28, EXEMPILON FROM THE DRAFT. 


Winter, Schools, §c.--Winter, apparently, 
has now fuirly set in. The ground is white 
with snow, the creek is fast becoming a pris- 
oner in the icy grasp of the frost. Stoves and 
hot air registers are favorite gathering places. 
The schools are organized, and in successful 
operation. A school of young men is held 
every day—-Sundays excepted—from 8 o’clock 
to 113 o’clock, A. M., in the Library. Mr. 
Carr teacher. Studies pursued: Spelling, 
Reading, Geography, Arithmetic, Algebra 
and Composition. ‘The school for the younger 
children is held for two hours during the fore- 
noon and for the same length of time during 
the afternoon. Miss. M. L. Prindle and Mr. 
H. W. Burnham teachers. A class of the 
older girls also meets daily. Mrs. L. A. Thayer 
teacher. More or less individual study is also 
carried on. 

Building—New projects for building are 
being discussed now. We need a new building 
and increased facilities, steam power, &c., for 
our washing, which has entirely outgrown our 
old conveniences, and is in fact, as at present 
carried on, a somewhat “ old fogy”? affair.— 
The question of building started, it becomes 
quite evident that it is a growing subject. Our 
bag business has outgrown its present acommo- 
dations ; we need a new printing office ; and the 
farmers begin to talk about new barns. And 
then in the not very remote future a new di- 
ning room and kitchen will be wanted. But 
we must not go too fast ; and the question is, 
How much shall we do the coming year? It 
is settled that we must—means and Providence 
favoring—have a washing establishment; this 
is first aud most imperative. It is thought, 
however, that a building large enough to pro- 
vide for the washing, the bag business, and 
printing, and furnishing some cellar room for 
the fruit department, would be more economi- 
cal than a smaller building. The subject is 
not yet settled. 

An Argument.—The following was handed 
us by a young brother and finds an appropriate 
place here : 

We have all read the stories of travelers 
about the little coral islands in the South Pa- 
cific Ocean—how they come up from the bot- 
tom of the sea, gradually rising year after 
year, and age after age, by the busy labor of 
millions of little creatures, until at last they 
reach the surface of the water at low tide; 
presenting to the eye of the mariner a low bar- 
reu rock, which is seen for a moment and then 
the waste of waters closes over it leaving him 
alone again upon the boundless ocean. Many 
years puss on, and the little island lifts its head 
higher, and now the waves dash fiercely against 
it, and though it is often swallowed up, still it 
rises slowly but surely. And now a few green 


wood floats from distant islands, and lodges up- 
onit; birds winging their way from far off 
lands, drop seeds, the sun shines upon it, the 
rains bathe it, the seasons come and go, and at 
last it rests an emerald upon the sea, delighting 
the weary eyes of passing men and filling the 
air with spicy odors. 

Thus it is, we have often thought, with the 
growth of God’s Spirit in our hearts. If our 
spirits touch God, if our faith is founded on the 
Rock of Ages, we shall always grow. If the 
sun shines, and all goes pleasantly with us, we 
pour out our hearts in thauks to the Giver of 
all good thinys. If storms and darkness are 
round about us, we feel a new purpose to rise 
above them. The light comes nearer and 
nearer and the storms become fewer and few- 
er, until we rise at last into the sunshine of 
God’s everlasting presence. 

A companion said to us the other day, “I 
am almost discouraged! Life is one contin- 
ued struggle between my better nature and my 
unguided will. I know I have seen the light 
once. Now all is darkness. There is no use 
trying any more ; why cannot I put off all this 
struggle until Tam older! Then it will come 
easier—I shall take to sober thought naturally 
then. It seems as if I was just as much in 
the dark as I was a year ago!”” ‘* Take cour- 
age,’’ said we, ‘‘ If you cannot see your growth, 
others can. This is not your work—God is 
sowing his seed in you. Do not find fault with 
his work. This seed of righteousness and truth 
must mak? its way up through the dark world 
which surronnds it, to bloom in the summer of 
his love. Do not choose rour own time--go 
when you are called, be it in youth or age.—- 
He says, ‘ they that seek me early shall find 
me.’ Accept then, with joy and gratitude, 
the hand of God stretched out to save you. 
Accept the promise, ‘I will never leave thee, 
nor forsake thee.’ Believe that he does save 
us from all unrighteousness ,and sin, that we 
are his children and he is our Father, and that 
as we pray ‘* Thy will be done in earth as it is 
done in heaven,’ so we must yield ourselves to 
his guidance until our will becomes his will. 
Then we shall realize the promise, ‘I will put 
my laws into their mind, ard write them in 
their hearts; and I will be to them a God, and 
they shall be to me a people: and they shall 
not teach every man his neighbor, and every 
man his brother, saying know the Lord, for all 
shall know me from the least to the greatest. 
For I will be merciful to their unrighteousness 
and their sins and iniquities will I remember 
no more.’ ”’ 





Report of a Lecture. 
BY ALFRED BARRON. 
Delivered in Community Hall Dec. 3, 1862. 

* All true knowledge,” says Carlyle, “is but 
right naming.’ It would be a rare amusement 
could we only see how some narrow people look 
at and name the men of this world. I mean not 
by this how they would classify mankind should 
you ask them to do so, but only the manner in 
which they habitually think about the rest of ihe 
world. I once saw accoper who talked barrels 
to me in such a way that one might be justified in 
supposing that he divided all men into two class- 
es; those who made barrels, and those who did’nt 
make barrels ; and that he looked upun the earth 
as a kind of standing-place for barrels. 1i I con- 
tinue to act as chairman of your committee on 
Lectures, perhaps I may think the grand divisions 
of mankind are, those who can lecture and those 
who won’t. For my present purpose, however, I 
will divide the race into two classes—the “ know- 
ers” and ‘‘ those who don’t know.” 


I hardly need say that we all once belonged to 
the last named class. And it may be trite w ob- 
serve that, except in certain circumscribed de- 
partments of knowledge, too many of us still be- 
long to it, and too few to the first class. Let me 
here say that next to the great daily need of more 
tighteousness—more love—there ts the daily, al- 
must hourly need of more knowledge. Limita- 
tions of ignorance hem us in on ali sides. We 
are cunstantly running againsi obstacles because 
we don’t know. How often are we arrested in 
our onward course, and forced to step and grope 
our way along, or to find a guide, to tell us which 
turn to take. “ Get wisdom, get understanding,” 





moases nestle in the niches and crevices, drift- 


saith one of the old time ; let us reiterate it. Are 





you to-day collecting knowledge seemingly useless 
and valueless? the chances are that to-morrow, or 
next week, or next year, you will be called upon 
to do or say something, just because you have this 
useless wisdom or fact. A Yankee, while saving 
broken nails, said, ‘Save everything; for once in 
seven years you will have a use for it.’ That 
man became rich, and the man who only saw “ the 
humor of it,” was’nt exactly rich when I saw him. 
There are those who contend for the minimum of 
knowledge. Well, respiration and digestion do 
seem to be about enough to keep some people 
alive. : 

It would seem as if God, notwithstanding he 
has limited the capacity of every individual man, 
intended that all knowledge should sooner or la 
ter be harvested and garnered. He puts his orig- 
inal observer and thinker inte every department 
of nature now known to us. And if need be, he 
makes this observer narrow-minded, and the com- 
mon herd think him foolish. Here is agood place 
to tell the anecdote of the stage-driver, Prof. 
Agassiz and the “ verre fine specimen of a boog,” 
but I refrain. It is probable that to some such 
patient, single-eyed observer in embryology we 
are indebted for the formula, omne vivum ex ovo: 
all life begins in an egg. We have need of such 
narrow men to teach us what to see—and how to 
see. We want no better illustration of this prop- 
gsition than the late Henry D. Thoreau of Con- 
cord, Mass. He had no time for plodding indus- 
try, notime to make money, no time for fine 
clothes, no time for “ society which isolates,’ no 
time for a wife; but he had time for daily walks 
in the woods, swamps, and fieids of his town, 
where he found a wealth of beauty and knowledge 
s0 satisfactory to him that he had none of the 
foolish hankering for foreign travel which harasses 
some of us. His writing empties a cornucopia of 
beauty upon us as we read. Still he is not our 
model man. He has served his purpose as an eye- 
opener, and has passed on. His “ Autumnal Tints” 
mark an epoch in the history of many in the Com- 
munity. Men talk to me of the subtile and elu- 
sive colors of our landscape. They never before 
mentioned such things to me. I doubt not there 
are scores of people who think the past avtumn 
the most gorgeous of all they have ever known, 
and no doubt they have walked in the fields think- 
ing that they Were foretasting the splendors of 
the Heavenly City. 

I need not tell you how we daily stumble over 
facts, and let grains of wisdom go to the rubbish 
heap. A late writer in speaking of the beauty ot 
certain grasses, says, ‘‘ A man shall perhaps rush 
by and trample down plants as high as his head, 
and cannot be said to know that they exist, 
though he may have cut many tons of them, lit- 
tered his stables with them, and fed them to his 
cattle for years. Yet, if heever favorably attends 
to them, he may be overcome by their beauty.” 
Who dare say that there are not whole depart- 
mants of knowledge, the very existence of which 
have not even been surmised ? Who will be the 
first to enter upon a new province? Shall some 
one else be always and everywhere beforehand 
with us? 

How, then, are we to bring about this desired 
equilibrium between the knowers and those who 
do not know. You are an observer; and some- 
where, either in the field or forest, or by the sea- 
shore, in the bowels of the earth, or in the cluuds, 
orin the great waste of waters, you have laid 
hold upon a new fact. You are a thinker; and in 
the complex relations of things you get a clew 
that will help unravel the dark entanglement of 
relation and causation thac hem us in like the 
meshes of a net. 

What will youdo with your fact? What will 
you do with your word of wisdom? Will you 
keep them? Can you keep them? There are trai- 
tors within you who will snatch your facts and 
word of light and bear them off. With the birth 
of évery thought, with the dawning of every new 
knowledge, there is born the desire of expression. 
The maple tree gives wings to its seed capsules 
and they fly. So God hath put wings to our 
thoughts. 

This burning, flaming desire of expression! We 
must tell what we know. We must impart our 
wisdom. We must spread our gifts. All things 
conspire to this. Every consideration of benevo- 
lence, every consideration of self-love, every con- 
sideration of obedience, every consideration of 
duty. impels us onward to this end. 

If all men were equally avid of knowledge, if 
all were equally capable of getting wisdom, then 
teachers would be at a discount; then would the 
power of expression be a superfluous gift. This 
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nature. We shall all be nearer heaven when we 
are humble enough te see that we need to be 
taught very much, and that we can really teach 
but very little. 

The manuer of our expression is greatly modi- 
fied by time. temperament, education and circum- 
stances. Ifweare so practical, if all our ideas 
are so wedded to matter, that we find it hard to 
disentangle our activities from outward and visi- 
ble things, then will our thoughts find expres- 
sion in deeds upon matter. But if our minds are 
sufficiently sublimated to enable us to deal with 
abstract ideas, to deal with the signs of things 
rather than with things themselves, then we shall 
make our utterances by word. If we are modest 
men, who in the rush and whirl of other minds, 
find our light dimmed and our fires quenched, 
then we seize the pen and give the world our 
written word. If we are sturdy souls, who dare 
face the many headed terror, we level at it our 
spoken word of wisdom or knowledge. Armed 
with his manuscript claborated in solitude, the 
gifted modest man sometimes ventures behind the 
desk and becomes a lecturer. 


We will here reiterate. The purest and strong. 
est minds seek to express themselves by subtile 
modes. They seize upon speech, letters, pictures. 
diagrams, plans, figures, &c., for their vehicles of 
utterance. Indeed, expression by these means, 
or, in other words, by symbols, is the only «= 
expression. <A cotemporary writer tells us thas 
it is refinement of temperment that enables us to 
detach our thoughts and exhibit them to other 
minds. Gross natures are incapable of this mep- 
tal distillation. The thought in such souls, like 
the volatile oils of plants, is enveloped by much 
earthy matter. 

All highly controlling and directing minds are 
capable of bandling abstract thought and symbols. 
Let the workman get a little stronger hold upon 
the idea involved in his cra!t and then he becomes 
a foreman. Let the foreman widen his thought. 
and he may become a master builder. If his at- 
tention to the idea continues, he finally becomes 
capable uf maturing plans, and executing his 
thought on paper. His immediate contact witb 
matter ina measure ceases, and he becomes a 
teacher. Practical minds are apt to undervalue 
the abstract and theorctical ones. But it is this 
class that clearly discerns the idea, teaches it, 
and perpetuates it. Who has not scen the skill- 
ful workman who was quite incapable of exhibit- 
ing his idea except ina piece of finished work: 
Which of the two is a musician in the truest 
sense—he that gives the fitting symbols to the 
melody or harmony born of his heart and brain, 
or he that on a violin can only give voice to those 
symbols. Let it not be understood that any dis- 
paragement of the practical is here intended. 
We are striving to show how ideas are spread— 
how the desirable equilibrium between the 
learned and unlearned is brought about. The 
moment we begin to teach, that mument the de- 
taching and symbolizing of ideas commences. 
I know not but that the ancients had some 
glimpse of this disentangleing of ideas, and shad- 
owed it forth in their Mythology. Minerva, the 
goddess of wisdom, springs from the brain of Ju- 
piter, the god of supreme power— executive force. 

The tendency to expression is so natural and 
so irrepressible, that if our idea find not one 
channel it will take another. Having determined 
our mede of utterance, how carefully we guard 
our thought lest it escape by surreptitious means. 
Have we determined to doa certain thing, how 
carefully we refrain from talking about it: we 
are silent—mayhap .unconsulting—for fear that 
words will quench our purpose. Men who talk 
much of what they intend to do sometimes sur- 
prise us by the magnitude of their schemes, buy 
seldom by the magnitude of their deeds. Here 
is a man who has been with you all day—you 
and he have talked lightly of the weather and 
crops; but in the evewing he surprises you. by 
the depth of his thought: you now know that he 
was nursing his idea all that time that he was 
with you. Who, that has a speech to make. 
would not feel the indejicacy of being asked be- 
forehand what he was intending to say. Have 
we ideas to write or speak, how we shun the cir- 
cle of talkers. [once knew a man who, when 
about to write, carefully avoided hitting his el- 
bows and skirts against other people for fear his 
idea wuuld elude him. People much given te 
writing, get surrounded by an airy line—but ’tis 
as unyielding as adamant. They are careful of 
their thought, not of themselves. Like fond 
mothers, they dislike to have the children of 
their brain, seen in dishahille. 





strong desire to teach is only another example of 
God’s law of compensation which permeates all 


Let me not be understood as wishing to make 
the passion tor expression appear too god-like 
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Indeed, I deem this p2ssion a part of the 
natural man. It is written, “If any man among 
you seem to be religious, and bridleth not his 
tongue, but deceiveth his own heart, this man’s 
religion is vain.” In other words, he is still car- 
nal, and all his utterances should be taken with 
great caution. 


eift. 


[ am here permitted to make use of a scrap of 


writing in which you may perhaps see some of the 

lineaments of the wise silent man and the incon- 

tinent talker. Of its authorship I will say noth- 
ing more than that it was not written by Profes- 
sor Saurteig : 

“The wise-silent man has crucified his passion 

* for speech—and he keepeth it for che service of 
“the truth. The incontinent talker proclaimeth 
“his idea because if is his idea. The first re- 
“maineth silent, and waits to speak last. But 
“the other rusheth into speech as if the first 
“ speaker alone could pierce the question. The 
“ former listeneth much to all sorts of men. The 
“latter stoppeih the farmer to tel! him how to 
“till his ficlds—he stoppeth the driver to instruct 
* him about horses, He can tell the merchant 
“ where to get gain, the editor how to write, the 
“ critic how to criticise, the ruler how to govern. 
“He is suspected of thinking every man the 
“wiser for having got his opinion. Tho wise- 
* silent man talks to edify you, to console you, 
‘to instruct you. He of the loose tongue talketh 
** because he has a lust for talking, he never stops 
“to inquire if you are in need of his speech. 
* Said his victim once, ‘ He spoke to me half an 
* hour, and told me nothing but what I knew be- 
“fore. When one speaks his word, men listen, 
“and the words of other people are forgotten. 
“When the other opens his mouth, there is 
“a prevalence of deafness. The words of the 
‘fone pass from hand to hand in the affairs of 
“men hke comed gold. The words of the other 
‘rest where they drop. The speech of the for- 
«mer is like the lightning, and we watch to see 
“where the bolt strikes. That of the latter is 
“like the roaring of the wind, and as farmers go- 
‘ing afield—we do not always stop to inquire 
“whither it bloweth. The ise-silent man is 
‘awe struck when he perceives the value men 
‘attach to his words, and that they have elected 
“him leader. The great talker maintains a per- 
* petual law-suit with society because it rejects 
“his truths, and he hes in wait to convict you of 
“not having taken his suggestions.” 

Having directed your attention to some of the 
general aspects of our subject, I will now give a 
running review of the different modes of dissemi- 
nating facts and principles. ‘The conversation, so- 
ciety and tutelage of the great thinkers and ob- 
servers, undoubtedly afford the most effective 
means of education. Before the invention and 
general knowledge of letters, or a written lan- 
guage, this was the method pursued. In the 
time of Socrates, Plato and the Stoics, this was 
the case to a great extent, and we find them 
discoursing to their pupils and to the people from 
the porches of the public buildings, and in the 
groves of the academy. Christ taught the mal- 
titudes; still his most effective teaching was be- 
stowed up his twelve companions. Letters 
seem to have had no place in his personal minis- 
try. Ata liter period they came :n to save his 
doctrine from oblivion, Fora long time letters 
were more the preservatives of knowledge and 
ideas, than distributors. But with the art of 
printing ad a general knowledge of letters 
among the people, the sage finds that he can best 
instruct the world by interpcsing his printed pages 
between himself and it. But books alone are not 
enough. They need to be explained ; and accord- 
ingly a large share of the work «of instruction is 
done by tutors, men who are not original. After 
these come lecturers, who are devoted to some 
apecialty of observation or study. 

The following stanza shall suffice for the com- 
mon schools: 

** Fulle learned is ye Pedagogue, 
Fulle apt to reade and spelle, 
And eke to teache ye parts of speeche, 
And strape ye urchins welle.” 

The academy instructs by tutors, and some- 
times adds a meager course of lectuces. In our 
colleges, the lectures by the professors assigned 
to differnt departments, form a respectable share 
of the means of education; still, the main reliance 
is tpon tutelage. Medical colleges instruct by 
Icctures alone. Some however make provision 
for private reading. This generally is done with 
n private tutor or active practitivner. The best 
legal and theological instruction includes one or 
more courses of lectures by competent professors. 
Thus it wi!! be seen how important are lectures 


The further the student advances, the more will- 
ing are the learned and original men to emerge 
from their isolation and to take him by the hand 
until he becomes a fully armed thinker. 
It is in the German Universities where the lec- 
sure system blossoms, and is relied upon to yield 
the ripest fruits of scholarship. Before a student 
can enter the Universitv, he must first have 
passed through one of the gymnasia, where he 
must have made attainments equal to those af- 
forded by our American colleges. Once in th 
University, he bids farewell to tutors and takes 
his own way. He attends such courses of lec- 
tures as he pleases. The University library is 
open to him, and he reads what he likes. His 
whole business now is to listen to lecturers, 
whose learning and originality are sufficient to 
command the pay and patronage of the govern- 
ment. “The German Universities,” says a wri- 
ter in the Allantic, ave the culminating point of 
German culture. They concentrate within them- 
selves the intellectual pith cf the country. * * 
They attract to themselves the mutual strength 
of the land, forming a focus from which radiates, 
whether in Theology Science, Literature, or Art, 
the new worid of thought, which finds its way to 
the remotest regions, often filtered ané unacknow- 
ledged. They number among their professors 
the must distinguished men of the century, 
whether poets, philosophers or divines. All who 
lay claim to authorship find in the lecture room 
a firm stand and rank in society, as Government 
is ever ready to insure a life-position to distin- 
guished scholars.” 
“The number of professors varies from forty 
to one hundred and seventy, and upwards, ac- 
cording to the size and importance of the Uni- 
versity. * The University of Kiel, with not 
one hundred and thirty students, num‘ers fifty 
professors. These each deliver at least one 
course of lectures. * The scope and variety 
of the lectures is unlimited, and varies yearly. 
In Berlin, during the winter semester of 1859— 
60, there were no less than three hundred and 
forty-six courses in all.”’ 
Allthe minutest branches and twigs of the tree 
of knowledge have courses of lectures devoted to 
them. “In Philosophy, proverly so called,” says 
the same writer, “the list of studies is often very 
full, comprising lectures: on Logic, the Encycto- 
pedia of Science, Metaphysics, Anthropulogy, and 
Psychology, Ethics, the Philosophy of Nature, 
of Law, of History, of Religion, the History of 
Pholesophy, gencral and special, and the Philos- 
ophy of Art, or Alsthetics, the latter gencral, 
or branching in'o specialties, ax Music, Painting, 
Sculpture, Ancient and Modern Art. Special 
points are also treated—as the Philosophy of Ar- 
istotle, of Kant, of He gel, ete.” This is un!y one 
example. All the o: her departments have just as 
thorough and exhaustive courses of lectures. 
The cheapness of books and periodicals, together 
with habits of inattention, has d ne much to lessen 
our esteem lectures. Let us see how much 
goes on by lectures. Nearly all the theology the 
people have, is taught them by the discourses of 
the ministry. Justice is administered and a large 
share of teaching and Legislation is carried on by 
this wagging of the tongue. Most people need 
the stimulus of society and social gatherings to 
arouse their minds. In a general assembly we 
listen to what we have not the patience to read. 
We are so constituted that we are more or less 
inclined to give heed to what Mrs. Grundy and 
the leaders of society give heed to, There is a 
warmth, an expectancy, an openness, an aggregate 
heat, a mutually excited attention ina crowd or 
audience that makes a genial soil for ideas and 
suggestions. How heartily we laugh, when there 
is a general twinkle of eves, when there is a flash 
of lightning in all faces, and when there is a 
chorus of laughter. Sume of us are so cold 
that in order to get us to attend to ideas and 
principles, we require a speaker to send thein out 
to us warmed, vita'ized, transformed and colored 
by his personality and magnetisin. We like to 
hear things for our neighhors and acquaintances 
In fact we are so gregarious, that, however mean, 
selfish and isolated we may naturally be in re- 
spect to our desire to be loved singly and private- 
ly, we don’t at all relish being preached or lec- 
tured to in private. How subtile is ihe pleasure 
of hearing sermons for the benefit of our friends’ 
ignorance, stupidity and short-comings. We fire 
up with zeal for right, with devotion to high 
principle, when under the magnetism of the ora- 
tor. Then we go off into isolation to cool and to 
drop down, unless we are of the noble few who 
always live close to great principles. 
Something shyuld perhaps be said re-pecting 
the manner of lectures. The word lecture, from 
the Latin declurua, signifies primarily a reading of a 


written discourse. It is not an extemporarevous 
discourse or oration. With this detinit on no one 


* 


* 


for 


.| the great truth that **God bas made of one blood 


called upon, nor expected to reach the hight of 
eratory. The German professors are far from 
orators, as will be seen by the following excerpts 
from our writer in the Allantic : 

“ Germany is not the land of outward forms. 
To one accustomed to public speaking, the lectur- 
ers will often appear far below the standard of 
mediocrity in their manner. * * * Some de- 
liver their lectures in a style that would grace the 
lecture-room uf any country; yet the great ma- 
jority are far, very far, from any eloquence in 
their delivery. Timid and bashful often to an ex- 
treme, they ascend their rostrum with a shuffling, 
ambling gait, the very opposite of manly grace and 
bearing, and. prefacing their discourse with a short 
address, ‘ Meine Herren, keep on in one lung, nev- 
er varying, monotonous strain, from beginning to 
end—reading wholly, or in part, often so slowly 
that the heacer can write down every word, often 
only the heads and substances of paragraphs, defi- 
nitions and the hke—and that, so indistinctly — 
so carelessly of all but the very words themselves, 
that it is not only unpleasant at first, but even re- 
pulsiveto many. * * * This dictating of ev- 
ery word, a relic of the times when printing was 
yet unknown, is fast dying away. * * To see 
a man whose name you have met in your reading 
as the highest authority, whose works you have 
often admired, his style, energetic, fiery and im- 
pressive—to see him ascend his rostrum with ev- 
ery mark of negligence, uncouth and awkward in 
his appearance, with every possible m«nnerism, 
talking through his nose, indistinctly and unstea- 
dily mumbling over his sentences, careless of all 
outward form and polish, awakens anything but 
pleasant feelings, as the preconceived ideai must 
give way to the living reality. * * * How- 
ever, * the mannerism fades avvay, and the hearer 
learns to follow from thought to thought under 
the guidance of an experienced leader, whose liv- 
ing words he hears. whose thought he feels as it 
is communicated directly to him.” 

Let me not by any means be understood as dis- 
couraging any one ambitions of a polished deliv- 
ery. The graces of style belung to the writer, 
It is these quiet, bashful men, hike Irving who 
could not possibly make a speech, that perfect 
style and give the models in literature. The or- 
ators themselves must study the careful diction 
of the writer. 

The half-read, half spoken lecture, precise in 
statement, po'ished in language, and sparing of 
words is the most pleasmg to the refined and 
cultured minds, The mind here cperates upon 
mind through the refined agency of finished peri- 
ods. When [ see the scholar take the desk and 
unroll his manuscript I feel assured that there 
will be no ranting. 

In oratory thcre is frequently too much of the 
physical. In what often passes for oratory, we 
have a world of postures, gestures, vociferations, 
hoarseness, haré breathing, panting and gasping. 
Oratory is for the people—the crowd who like 
the physical. There is often a great discrepancy 
between the orator’s effect and his matter. Mag- 
netisin is ag ything. Those who read the speech- 
es of S. S. Prentiss, the Mississij»pi orator, find 
little in un that iseloquent. It is the churches 
that least value intellectual culiure, that miost 
disparage written sermons. 

I will here only remind vou that the press is the 
prime agency in these times for the dissemination 
of ideas. Hence it is, that our lectures should be 
made to at least educate the lecturer as a writer. 
The writer is a more powerfal and subtle agent 
than the orator. Heacts upen men at greater 
distan :es, but all the more surely. 

In conclusion: Let us bring these weapons into 
our battle with darkness:—Ist. Close observa 

tien and sound Lugic. 2d. A beautiful anu pow 

erful Rhetoric, and then, if possible, in addition to 
these, the graces of Elocution and a fervid Oratory, 
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Tue New-Yor« Trisune, first issued in 1841, 
now in its twenty-second ye.r, has obtained buth 
a larger and more widely diffused circulation than 
any other newspaper ever published in American, 
Though it has suffered, in common with otber jour. 
nals, trom the volunteering and departure of tens 
of thousands of its patrons to serve in. the war of 
the Union, its circulation on this 6th of. December, 
1862, is as follows : 





Daily ° 50,125 
Semi. Weekly 17.250 
Weekly. 148,000 

Aggregate 215,875 


Preéminently a journal of News and of Litera- 
ture, Tue Trisune has-political convictions, which 
are well characterized by the single word ‘* Itepub- 
lican,”” It is Republican in its hearty adhesion to 


all nations of men *’—Republican in its assertion of 
the equal and inalienable rights of all men to “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ”’--Republi- 
can inits steadfast, earnest, defiant hostility to 
every. scheme and effort of the Slave Power, trom 
the annexation of Texas to the great Rebellion, to 
grasp the empire of the New World and wield the 
resources of our country for its own aggrandize- 
ment—Republican in its antagonism to the aristo- 
crats.and despots of the Old World, who fondly hail 
in the perils and calamities suddenly thrust upon 
us by their American counterpart the overthrow 
and ruin of the Model Republic—Republican in its, 
hope and trust, its faith aud effort, that this atro- 
cious Kebe'lion must result in the signal overthrow 
of its plotters, and the firm establishment of equal 





| Tue Trisune devotes attention in calmer times, 
and to some extent in these, to Fducation, Tem- 
perance, Agriculture, Inventions, and whatever else 
may minister to the spiritual and material progress 
and well-being of mankind; but for the present its 
energies und its columns are mainly devoted to the 
invigoration and success of the War for the Union. 

Its special correspondents accompany every consid- 
erable army and report every important incident of 
that great struggle which we trust is soon to result 
in the signal and conclusive triumph of the Na- 
tional arms and in the restoration of Peace and 
Thrift to our distracted, bleeding country. We be- 
lieve that no otherwise can a fuller or more accu- 
rate view of the progress and character of this mo- 
mentous conflict be obtained than through the 
regular perusal of our columns And we earnestly 
solicit the cooperation of all friends of the National 
cause, which we regard and uphold as that ot Uni- 
versal Humanity, to aid us in extending its circula- 
tion. 


TERMS. 

The enormous increase in the price of printing 
paper and other materials used in printing news- 
papers, compels us to increase the price of Tue Tri- 
BUNE. Our new terms are: 


DAILY TRIBUNE, 


Single Copy 8 cents, 


Mail Subscribers, one year (311 issues) $8 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

One Copy, one year (104 nme $3 

Two Copies, one year ‘ 5 

Five Copies, one year 12 

Ten Copies, one year 22 50 


An extra copy will be sent to clubs of twenty and 


over. 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
One Copy, one year (52 issues) $ 2 
Three Copies, one year 5 
Five Copies, one year 8 
Ten Copies, one year 15 


Any larger number, addressed to names of sub- 
scrivers, $1 50 each. Aun extra copy will Le sent 
to every club of ten. 

Twenty Copies, fo one address, one year, $25, 
and any larger number at same price. An extra 
copy will be sent to every club of twenty. ‘To clubs 
ot thirty THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be 
To clubs of fifty THE DAILY TRIBUNE will 


sent. 
be sent gratis. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, 


Tribune Buildings, New-York. 


When drafts can be procured it is much safer than 
to remit Bank Bills. ‘he name of the Post-Office 
and State should in all cases be plainly written. 

tubscribers who send money by Lxpress, must 
prepay the Express charges, else it will ve deducted 
trom the remitiance. 

THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC 
For 1863, 
will be ready about Christmas. 

Price 18 cents; 11 ¢ pies for $1; 
pastage paid. By Express, $8 per 10U. 
ders svlicited. 

We can supply back numbers of the Tribune Al- 
manac for years 1849, 1855, 1856, 1857, 1558, 1859, 
1860, and 1861. Price 18 cents each, pust paid. 

Address 
PUBLISHER OF THE TRIBUNE, 
New-Yo:k 


100 copies, $9, 
Cash or- 





* The Best of all the American Newspapers 
deveted ty matters of Rural Economy ”— 
Sectiish Farmer and LHorticulturist, Ldin- 
burgh, August 7, 1861. 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN: 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
For the Farm, the Garden and the Fireside. 





Volume XXJIe-dJanuary 1, 1865. 





THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 1s now acknow- 
ledged to be the Leaving AGricuLiuKal JounnaL 
oF Amenica. It contains 16 pages in each bumber, 
forming two handsome velumes per year, of 8382 
pages, and not tov large a page for convenient bind- 
ing. 

Terms—Two Dollars per Year with reduction 
to Clubs. 

THE CULTIVATOR 
Is published monthly, all subscriptions beginning 
with the January number, and torms an aunual 
volume of nearly 400 large 8vo. pages. 

Single Copies 50 Cents per Annum, 
Payment scrictly in advance. 





THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL 
REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS. 


No. 9 of this excellent work, for 1863, is now 
ready, containing 140 Exenavines, 144 pages, in- 
cluding an Almanac for the year and over 100 
pages of reading watter, upon subjects cf Agricul- 
tural, Hortictliural and Domestic interest. Price, 
25 cents per copy--¢$2 per dozen, by mail, postpaid. 





Ten Copies of The Country Gentleman 
for 1868, and Ten of the Annual Re- 


guster, will be seni for $16.50 
Ten Copies of the C ultivator for 1863, 

and Ten of the 4nnual Register, will 

be sent for 5 00 


Sample Numbers of the ‘Countr y Gentlemen an 
The Cultivator sent free, by addressing the Pub- 








rights and equal laws throughout the whole extent 
of our country, wherein Liberty and Union shall 
indeed be ‘* one and inseparable” henceforth and. 








in all the h‘gher departments of instruction.— 


need hesitate to read his discuurse. No one is 


forever. 
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